NATURE  IN   GREEK   POETRY

Greek literature. The episode of Jason and Medea
should be read as a prologue to the phxy of Euripides,
and studied in the spirit of the critique by Sainte-
Beuve.

The descriptions of Nature in Apollonius exhibit

greater  sensibility,   accompanied  by  a  measure of

subjectivity,  but  they  lack  the  clear-cut grace of

Homer's work.   That they are generally longer is no

recommendation.    Too often we are made to feel

that they arc there of set purpose ;   they are all in

the day's work, so to speak.     Apollonius is an anti-

quarian eager to utilise his boundless stores of acquired

knowledge of geography  and  mythology.    Of his

fantastic   geography,   conspicuous   throughout   and

especially in the long account of the return of the

Argonauts, it is not necessary to speak.   His descrip-

tions of the island of Thynias, of Acherousia and the

cave of Pluto, of the Libyan desert and of Egypt are

diffuse and involved.   The passage of the Symplegades

and of Scylla and Charybdis loses by comparison

with the words of Pindar, fit though few, and the clear

narrative of Homer.    The poet describes the palace

and grounds of Aeetes from his knowledge of the

island of Calypso and the gardens of Alcinous in the

Odyssey.   The panorama that unfolds itself to the eyes

of Eros as he leaves Olympus reminds us of the

celebrated passage in  the   Clouds of Aristophanes,

quoted in a former chapter.    Here it is merely an

enumeration, with no note of lyric ecstasy.    Similarly,

the calm in i. 1 154-1 155 :

O,/X<J(H yap
eoTopecrez' Sti^a? Kara S' ewacre TTOVTOV,

recalls Aristophanes' Kv^ard r
(Birds, 778).
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